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Introduction 


This  report  has  been  prepared  as  a supplementary 
document  to  the  Premier’s  Council  Action  Plan. 
After  the  release  of  the  Action  Plan  in  1990,  it 
was  suggested  that  Aboriginal  people  with  dis- 
abilities living  in  Alberta  would  not  necessarily 
have  their  needs  met  through  implementation  of 
the  Action  Plan. 


Need  for  a 

Separate 

Review 
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The  Action  Plan  made  recommendations  to  the 
provincial  government  only,  consistent  with  the 
legislated  mandate  of  the  Premier’s  Council. 
However,  the  needs  of  Aboriginal  people  within 
Alberta  fall  under  different  government  jurisdic- 
tions: 

jA  Treaties  and  the  Constitution  Acts  (1982, 

1 867)  recognize  Treaty  Indians  and  their 
lands,  and  that  they  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  crown; 

^ elected  First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils  are 
the  governments  for  Treaty  and  Bill  C-31 
Indians  living  on  reserves  and  are  responsible 
for  the  development  and  administration  of 
programs  and  services  on  each  reserve; 
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Metis  people  living  on  the  eight  Metis  settle- 
ments in  Alberta  are  currently  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  provincial  government.  Metis  people 
are  working  toward  greater  autonomy  with 
respect  to  development  and  administration  of 
programs  and  services  pursuant  to  the  prov- 
ince's Metis  Settlements  Act  and  associated 
legislation  which  establish  a form  of  govern- 
ment unique  in  Canada;  and 

ji  any  Aboriginal  person  living  outside  a Metis 
settlement  or  First  Nations  community  may 
access  programs  and  services  that  are  avail- 
able to  any  citizen  of  the  province. 

Another  factor  is  the  location  of  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. The  majority  of  Aboriginal  people  in 
Alberta  live  in  small  and  sometimes  remote  com- 
munities. Public  transportation,  a variety  of  hous- 
ing options,  employment  opportunities  and  many 
other  services  are  simply  not  available  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  Abor- 
iginal people  with  disabilities.  Policy  changes  re- 
commended in  the  Action  Plan  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  barriers  to  independence  they  face. 

Finally,  there  are  cultural  differences  that  may 
dictate  different  solutions  from  those  in  the  Action 
Plan.  Closely  tied  to  these  cultural  differences  are 
the  aspirations  of  First  Nations  people  for  self 
government  and  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
acceptability  of  solutions  that  work  for  non- 
Aboriginal  people. 
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Background 


Task  Force  Established 

In  March  1990,  the  Chiefs  of  Treaty  6,  7 and  8 
passed  a resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a Task  Force  to  “review  and  research  the  needs 
of  disabled  Treaty  Indians  and  develop  a compre- 
hensive scheme  that  will  address  these  exceptional 
needs”.  It  became  apparent  that  Metis  and  non- 
status Indians  with  disabilities  also  had  needs  that 
should  be  addressed. 


In  1991  a joint  Task  Foree  was  established  to 
oversee  a process  of  consultation  and  recommen- 
dation to  address  issues  that  were  not  already  part 
of  the  Action  Plan.  Membership  included  repre- 
sentatives from  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  Aboriginal  service  and 
advocacy  organizations,  and  Aboriginal  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Funding 

This  project  was  jointly  funded  by  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada  (federal),  the  Medical 
Services  Branch  of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
(federal),  the  Alberta  Government's  Native  Ser- 
vices Unit  (provincial),  the  Alberta  Indian  Health 
Care  Commission,  and  the  Premier’s  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities. 
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Consultants  and  Consultation 

The  consulting  team  of  Sinclair  Consulting  and 
Associates  was  selected  by  the  Task  Force  through 
an  invitational  tendering  process.  Using  the 
Action  Plan  as  a starting  point,  questionnaires 
were  developed  for  use  with  Aboriginal  people 
with  disabilities,  family  members  and  service 
providers  on  reserves.  Metis  settlements,  rural  and 
urban  communities. 

Almost  50  communities  were  visited  and  77  dis- 
abled people  were  interviewed  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  issues  related  to  the  topic 
areas,  and  to  seek  solutions  from  those  experienc- 
ing problems. 

The  following  charts  show  the  breakdown  of  the 
sample  by  age,  type  of  community  and  type  of 
disability.  In  Figure  3,  disability  types  are  com- 
pared to  the  1986  Statistics  Canada  data  on  dis- 
ability types. 


Figure  1 ; Age  of  Aboriginal  Persons 
with  Disabilities  Who  Were  Interviewed 
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Figure  2:  Community  Location  of  Aboriginal 
Persons  with  Disabilities  Who  Were  Interviewed 


Figure  3:  Comparing  Nature  of  Disabilities  of 
Aboriginal  Persons  Interviewed  with  Comparative 
National  Statistics 
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Interview  material  was  organized  and  summarized 
around  topic  areas  for  use  by  the  Task  Force  in 
developing  recommendations.  Background  mate- 
rial on  government  policies  and  programs  affect- 
ing Aboriginal  people  was  gathered  through  inter- 
views with  government  personnel  and  reviews  of 
supporting  documents. 
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Developing  Recommendations 

Meetings  of  Task  Force  members  were  held  over 
several  months  to  find  solutions  to  some  of  the 
complex  issues  facing  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities.  In  some  native  communities,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  Aboriginal  disability  issues 
from  the  issues  facing  all  Aboriginal  people. 

Some  of  the  difficult  questions  facing  the  Task 
Force  were  things  like: 

• How  do  you  ensure  affordable,  accessible  hous- 
ing for  people  with  disabilities  when  much  of  the 
community  lives  in  substandard  housing? 

• How  do  you  address  transportation  needs  when 
there  is  no  public  transportation? 

• What  does  employment  equity  mean  in  a 
community  with  75%  unemployment?  In  those 
situations,  people  receiving  disability  pensions  are 
considered  well  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  poverty  is  not  the  main  issue  in 
all  native  communities.  The  politics  of  decision 
making  are  complex  and  people  with  disabilities 
are  seldom  part  of  the  process,  nor  are  their  issues 
given  priority. 
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Task  Force  members  recognize  that  disagree- 
ments exist  about  rights  and  responsibilities 
related  to  Aboriginal  people,  but  also  recognize 
that  they  cannot  resolve  these.  It  is  their  hope 
that  those  who  are  addressing  these  larger  is- 
sues will  not  forget  their  most  disadvantaged 
brothers  and  sisters. 

In  addressing  these  challenges,  the  Task  Force  has 
tried  to  achieve  balance  between  current  realities 
and  future  aspirations  with  respect  to  the  full 
implementation  of  native  self  government. 

There  are  two  important  factors  that  would  assist 
in  the  removal  of  barriers  to  independence  for 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities: 

• finding  ways  for  native  leadership  to  place 
greater  priority  on  disability  issues,  and 

• finding  ways  to  do  that  within  a cultural  context 
that  places  highest  priority  on  the  collective  good 
of  the  community,  rather  than  on  individual  rights. 
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Issue  Areas 
Addressed 


The  issue  areas  addressed  in  this  document  are: 

• Information 

• Education  (K-12) 

• Post-secondary  Education  and  Training 

• Cultural  Activities  and  Recreation 

• Health  and  Traditional  Healing 

• Personal  Supports 

• Accessibility 

• Housing 

• Transportation 

• Financial  Supports 

There  is  no  section  dealing  with  issues  in  employ- 
ment. Preparation  for  employment  is  dealt  with  in 
Post-secondary  Education  and  Training,  and 
employment  equity  initiatives  target  both  Aborigi- 
nal and  disabled  persons.  However,  for  Aboriginal 
people  with  disabilities  living  on  Metis  settle- 
ments and  reserves,  there  was  a sense  of  futility 
about  finding  employment  in  their  communities, 
given  the  high  unemployment  rates.  Most  of  them 
said  the  many  barriers  that  exist  in  daily  living 
must  take  precedence  before  the  important  issue 
of  employment  is  discussed. 
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Guiding  Principies 


In  the  development  of  its  Action  Plan,  the 
Premier’s  Council  was  guided  by  five  principles. 
These  were: 

Equal  Status,  Personal  Contribution  and 
Inherent  Worth 

• Persons  with  disabilities  must  be  recognized  for 
their  abilities  and  equal  status  and,  therefore,  any 
support  is  viewed  as  a means  to  enhance  their 
abilities  and  to  recognize  their  equal  status  as 
citizens. 

• The  concept  of  return  on  the  investment  must 
include  the  economic  contribution  people  will 
make  in  terms  of  taxes  and  dollars  reinvested  in 
the  community,  community  service,  societal  en- 
richment and  enhanced  quality  of  life. 

• Public  education  and  policy  discussion  must 
encompass  and  create  an  awareness  of  the  interre- 
lationships of  social,  economic,  and  human  rights 
issues. 
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Equity  of  Opportunity 

• Barriers  to  participation  in  society  that  are 
purely  a function  of  disability  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  create  an  equal  playing  field.  Among  the 
barriers  are  lack  of  public  awareness,  lack  of  flex- 
ible and  available  supports,  and  financial  costs 
directly  related  to  the  disability. 

• The  impact  of  additional  costs  related  to  special 
conditions  incurred  directly  as  a result  of  a dis- 
ability must  be  substantially  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

Individual  Responsibility  and  Personal 
Control 

• A system  is  needed  that  ensures  individuals  have 
i the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  make  informed 

I decisions  and  choices  about  issues  affecting  their 
lives. 

I 

• Mechanisms  to  support  and  assist  individuals  to 
make  decisions  must  exist  and  must  be  provided 
in  a way  that  will  maximize  freedom  of  individual 
choice,  without  denying  the  necessity  to  intervene 
where  those  decisions  would  clearly  result  in  pur- 
poseful self-destruction  or  harm  to  others. 

• Personal  and  financial  supports  must  be  in  place 
for  those  who  need  them  so  that  genuine  options 
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exist  from  which  to  choose. 

• Freedom  of  choice  encompasses  the  concept  of 
dignity  of  risk  and  includes  the  implications/con- 
sequences of  risk  taking.  A disability  does  not 
relieve  individuals  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
lives  and  their  obligations  as  citizens. 


Opportunity  for  Full  Participation  in 
Community  Life 

• Individuals  with  disabilities  must  have  a range 
of  options  for  living  and  working  in  the  commu- 
nity that  provides  opportunities  to  maximize  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  community  of  his  or 
her  choice. 

• Support  systems  must  be  in  place  to  facilitate 
each  individual’s  efforts  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. 


Consumers  as  Consultants 

• Consumers  and  their  families/advocates  must 
have  input  into  policies  that  have  potential  to 
affect  the  status  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
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• Consultation  with  consumers  must  occur  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
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These  principles  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  values  of 
western  cultures.  The  emphasis  on  the  individual, 
freedom  of  choice  and  economic  return  reflects 
western  views  on  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  state  and  the  utilitarian  nature 
of  western  society. 


The  values  expressed  in  these  guiding  principles 
are  perfectly  legitimate.  The  Aborigi- 
nal members  of  the  Task  Force 
were  not,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  principles 
which  guided  the 
Premier’s  Council 
accurately  repre- 
sented their  culture 
and  values,  which 
are  just  as  legiti- 
mate. As  a result, 
an  additional  policy 
framework  was 
developed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  the 
process  an  Aboriginal 
cultural  context.  This 
policy  framework  was: 


Social  Perspective 
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• There  must  be  a commitment  to  a dignified  and 
humane  society,  promoting  and  supporting  health 
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and  well  being  in  body,  mind  and  spirit  of  Ab- 
original individuals,  their  families  and  their  com- 
munity, ensuring  quality  of  life  for  all  Aboriginal 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Holistic  Perspective 

• There  must  be  recognition  of  and  respect  for 
Aboriginal  life  and  traditions  and  a commitment 
to  the  dignity  and  significance  of  the  Aboriginal 
cultures. 


Individual  Rights  Perspective 

• This  requires  a commitment  to  equality  for  all 
Aboriginal  persons  with  disabilities. 


Economic  Perspective 

• This  involves  a recognition  of  the  significant 
economic  and  social  contributions  to  be  made  by 
Aboriginal  persons  with  disabilities  and  that  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  develop  their  skills  will 
enable  investment  in  self,  family  and  community. 
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During  the  process  of  developing  the  recommen- 
dations, the  Task  Force  members  explored  the 
differences  and  similarities  which  are  reflected  in 
the  guiding  principles  and  the  policy  framework. 
The  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  are 
' an  attempt  to  find  an  appropriate  point  of  balance 
between  the  cultures  and  aspirations  of  Aboriginal 
and  non- Aboriginal  people. 
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Information 


"Social  Services  says  it's  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Affairs 
says  it's  MSB.  MSB  says  no  ..  . So  no  one  helps  me!" 
(Disabled  Treaty  Indian  on  Reserve) 


Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  have  the  same 
needs  for  information  about  programs,  and  the 
same  problems  accessing  it,  as  do  other  people 
with  disabilities.  Their  difficulty  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  First  Nations  communities  and 
Metis  settlements  are  often  located  in  remote 
areas,  and  there  is  a lack  of  ways  to  learn  about 
possible  forms  of  assistance  with  disability  related 
needs. 
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Programs 

and 

Services 
Not  Being 
Used 


Programs  and  services  are  in  place  to  assist 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities,  and  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  are  taking  place  which 
would  probably  interest  them.  However,  as  this 
study  has  shown,  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  or 
appropriate  information,  individuals  with  disabili- 
' ties  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits 
* available  in  the  areas  of  transportation,  housing, 

^ training,  or  personal  and  financial  supports.  They 
I do  not  take  advantage  of  them  often  because  they 
, are  simply  unaware  of  what  exists,  or  because 
i they  only  have  partial  information  on  availability, 
j Community  leaders  may  have  this  knowledge  but 
‘ may  have  different  priorities. 


Information 

is 

Inappropriate 
in  Language 
and  Content 


Much  of  the  information  that  might  be  of  use  to 
people  with  disabilities,  such  as  information  about 
programs  or  financial  assistance  is  provided  by 
government  departments.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
written  in  English  or  French  with  western,  Judeo- 
Christian  biases.  Nothing  is  available  in  a Native 
language:  no  printed  information  reflects  Aborigi- 
nal cultures.  Brochures  or  similar  materials  from 
! government  departments  which  are  directed 
towards  people  with  disabilities  are  often  medical 
in  tone,  and  contain  details  about  eligibility  and 
application  procedures. 


Many  Aboriginal  people  who  might  benefit  from 
this  information  either  cannot  read  English  or 
have  reading  or  sight-related  impairments. 
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Consequently,  people  - with  or  without  disabili- 
ties - often  find  the  information  confusing,  frag- 
mented and  difficult  to  act  upon. 

Nothing 

Addresses 

Specific 

Needs 

Even  where  information  is  readily  available,  many 
people  need  help  with  specific  processes,  such  as 
how  to  complete  an  application  form,  write  a 
letter,  or  appeal  a decision.  Often,  they  also  need 
the  aid  of  an  advocate  - someone  who  “knows  the 
ropes”  and  can  authoritatively  contact  the  appro- 
priate government  department  or  agency  when 
delays  occur  in  benefits  or  payments,  or  when  a 
special  service  is  required. 

Need  for  an 

Advocacy 

Organization 

Many  organizations  exist  in  this  province  that 
help  disabled  individuals  with  these  tasks,  but 
none  of  them  has  an  Aboriginal  focus  to  its 
services  or  Aboriginal  leadership.  Those  organiza- 
tions that  have  tried  to  provide  their  services  to 
Aboriginal  people  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
funding  for  these  activities.  At  the  current  time, 
there  is  no  advocacy  organization  of  disabled 
Aboriginal  persons  in  Alberta. 

19 

With  funding  provided  by  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  Canada  through  the  federal  National 
Strategy  for  the  Social  and  Economic  Integration 
of  Persons  with  Disabilities,  an  organization  of 
disabled  Status  Indians  has  just  been  established. 
An  interim  board  has  been  set  up  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  Yellowhead  Tribal  Council.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  likely  will  be  twofold: 
dissemination  of  information  and  advocacy. 

Because  the  funding  to  establish  this  organization 
so  far  comes  only  from  Indian  Affairs,  only  Status 
Indians  will  benefit.  Since  the  needs  of  Aboriginal 
people  with  disabilities  are  similar,  regardless  of 
status,  ways  must  be  found  to  include  non-Status 
and  Metis  people  in  this  organization. 

Joint  and  ongoing  funding  will  be  needed  to 
create  a stable  organization  that  serves  all 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities.  Since  there 
are  only  three  years  remaining  in  the  federal  Na- 
tional Strategy  funding,  work  needs  to  begin  im- 
mediately to  find  ongoing  funding  before  1996. 

As  well,  the  province  will  need  to  make  a similar 
commitment. 


Study 

Findings 


• Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  have 
difficulty  obtaining  information  about  services 
and  programs  to  assist  them:  71%  of  all  those 
interviewed  said  that  obtaining  information  is 
not  easy.  The  people  having  the  most  difficulty 
are  those  living  in  urban  centres  and  rural  areas 
(as  opposed  to  people  in  First  Nations  commu- 
nities). All  respondents  from  a rural  area  said 
they  had  difficulty. 
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• Service  providers  agreed  with  this  observa- 
tion: 76%  of  them  believe  there  are  deficiencies 
in  the  way  information  needs  are  being  met,  and 
28%  think  these  needs  are  not  met  at  all. 


Why  Change 
is  Needed 


jS  Information  about  programs  and  services  for 
people  with  disabilities  is  not  readily  available 
to  Aboriginal  people. 


The  information  that  is  available  may  not  be  in 
a format  that  is  usable  and  there  is  rarely  any 
assistance  from  knowledgable  people. 

jd  Status  Indians  are  particularly  likely  to  need 
assistance  because  they  can  access  some  pro- 
grams provincially  and  others  federally. 

No  organization  of  disabled  Aboriginal  per- 
sons exists  in  Alberta  to  perform  advocacy  and 
information  functions,  especially  one  that  can 
serve  both  Status  and  non-Status  Indians  and 
Metis. 
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Recommendations 


1.1 


1.2 
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Alberta  Native  Services  Unit  AND 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 

Support  the  activity  that  has  already  taken  place  to 
establish  an  organization  of  disabled  Status 
Indians,  AND  promote  further  development  into 
an  organization  representing  all  Aboriginal  people 
with  disabilities  in  Alberta  by: 

• matching  federal  funds  with  provincial  funds; 

• ensuring  that  board  representation  is  both  cross 
disability  and  cross  status;  and 

• advising  on  and  facilitating  the  development  of 
advocacy  skills  among  board  members  and  the 
securing  of  ongoing  funding  for  the  organization. 


Aboriginal  Disability  Society  of  Alberta 

In  consultation  with  Alberta  Native  Services  Unit, 
Indian  Affairs  and  Aboriginal  people  with  disabili- 
ties, take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  an  orga- 
nization of  and  for  Aboriginal  people,  regardless 
of  status.  The  potential  mandate  of  this  organiza- 
tion might  include  the  following: 

• individual  and  group  advocacy; 

• information  and  support  services; 
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• fundraising  to  support  ongoing  operations;  and 

• liaison  with  other  provincial  and  national  organi- 
zations for  people  with  disabilities  to  enhance  the 
circle  of  support  for  Aboriginal  people  with  dis- 
abilities within  Alberta. 


First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councils 


1.3 


Support  the  establishment  of  an  organization  of 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  in  Alberta  that 
has  cross  disability  and  cross  status  representation 
by: 


• acknowledging  its  existence  and  credibility  to 
advocate  for  the  needs  of  disabled  people  on 
First  Nations  communities  and  Metis  settlements; 


• providing  financial  support  and/or  support  “in 
kind”  (e.g.  meeting  space,  transportation  to 
meetings,  etc.)  for  the  organization;  and 

• facilitating  its  role  as  an  information  source  by 
keeping  the  board  informed  of  relevant  negotia- 
tions with  governments  and  decisions  or  actions 
by  Councils  that  might  affect  people  with 
disabilities. 
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Education 


"Lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  European  people. 
Lack  of  understanding  of  native  culture  and  feelings  - 
just  plain  lack  of  understanding. " (Disabled  Metis  on 
Settlement) 


Federal 

Government 

Funds 

Education  for 
Treaty  Indians 


Status  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and 
19  years  living  on  reserves  have  their  education 
provided  through  funding  from  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada.  Funding  is  also  avail- 
able for  regular  kindergarten  (ages  4 and  5),  and 
for  students  who  continue  beyond  the  age  of  19 
for  high  school  completion.  Some  First  Nations 
operate  their  own  schools  through  their  own 

school  boards.  Where 
First  Nations  do  not 
have  their  own 
schools,  students  go  to 
the  local  Alberta 
school,  and  the  local 
school  board  is  paid 
through  a tuition 
agreement  with  either 
the  First  Nations  lead- 
ers or  Indian  Affairs. 
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First  Nations  administration  receives  special  edu- 
cation funding  from  Indian  Affairs  according  to  a 
formula  that  varies  with  the  number  of  disabled 
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students  living  in  their  community.  This  funding  is 
intended  to  cover  both  instructional  and  non-in- 
structional  (e.g.,  aides,  equipment)  needs  for  these 
students  but  is  frequently  inadequate  to  do  so. 
When  a child  is  sent  to  an  Alberta  school  for  spe- 
cial education,  Indian  Affairs  reimburses  the  local 
school  board  for  real  costs  of  the  child’s  educa- 
tional needs,  through  a tuition  agreement. 

Although  not  stipulated  by  legislation,  band  oper- 
ated schools  use  the  Alberta  Education  curricu- 
lum, teacher  certification  and  other  policies  of 
Alberta  Education. 


No  Federal 
Funding  for 
Early 

Childhood 

Services 


Indian  Affairs  does  not  have  a mandate  to  provide 
early  childhood  education  services  to  children 
with  special  needs  under  the  age  of  6 years.  This 
creates  two  problems:  children  with  disabilities  on 
Eirst  Nations  communities  are  not  always  identi- 
fied before  they  arrive  at  school  and  there  is  a 
delay  in  accommodating  their  needs;  and  children 
with  developmental  disabilities  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  early  intervention  programs  to  raise 
their  level  of  readiness  for  school. 

People  in  the  study  stated  that  Eirst  Nations 
schools  were  sometimes  unwilling  to  take  stu- 
dents with  mental  or  emotional  disabilities,  and 
that  their  educational  needs  were  not  met  by  the 
existing  programs. 
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Alberta 
Education 
Serves  Many 
Aboriginal 
Children 


The  costs  of  educating  Status  Indian  children  who 
normally  live  away  from  First  Nations  communi- 
ties are  picked  up  by  Alberta  Education  and  their 
respective  school  board.  In  1990,  Statistics 
Canada  estimated  that  approximately  one  third  of 
registered  Indians  live  outside  First  Nations  com- 
munities, so  many  Status  Indian  children  are  be- 
ing served  by  local  Alberta  school  boards. 


Some  Metis  settlements  have  their  own  schools 
but  these  are  administered  by  the  local  school 
division.  Metis  Settlement  Grants  are  given  to  the 
municipalities  in  lieu  of  a municipal  tax  contribu- 
tion to  education  costs.  (Municipal  taxes  make  up 
about  40%  of  the  costs  of  education  in  Alberta.) 


About  56  school  jurisdictions  get  grants  from 
Alberta  Education  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
Aboriginal  children  in  schools.  These  special 
needs  are  not  related  to  disability  but  include 
home-school  liaison.  Aboriginal  language  ser- 
vices, and  other  programs  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  Aboriginal  children.  In  addition,  native 
parent  advisory  councils  work  with  local  school 
boards  to  decide  how  best  to  spend  the  grant 
money. 

Aboriginal  children  with  disabilities  have  access 
to  the  same  special  education  programs  and  ser- 
vices as  other  disabled  children  in  the  Alberta 
school  system,  including  Program  Unit  Grants  for 
early  childhood  services.  However,  many  of  them 
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are  attending  rural  and  small  town  schools  that 
sometimes  have  fewer  resources  and  services  than 
the  city  schools. 

It  is  not  clear  yet  if  Metis  settlements  will  operate 
their  own  schools  once  the  broad  transition 
(through  the  Metis  Settlements  Transition  Com- 
mission) is  complete  in  1997.  If  it  does  become 
part  of  the  transition  agenda,  care  will  need  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  children  with 
disabilities  are  given  adequate  consideration. 


Accountability 
for  Special 
Education 
Lacking 


Parents  of  Aboriginal  children  with  disabilities  are 
no  different  from  non- Aboriginal  parents  in  their 
concerns  about  the  quality  of  education  their 
children  are  receiving.  For  historic  reasons, 
Aboriginal  parents  may  feel  less  able  to  evaluate 
the  appropriateness  of  programs  that  their  children 
receive  or  to  challenge  the  school  system  when 
they  are  not  satisfied. 


Concerns  were  raised  by  parents  about  the  avail- 
ability of  special  educational  programs  for 
Aboriginal  children  regardless  of  where  they  live 
in  Alberta.  As  with  non- Aboriginal  parents,  they 
want  some  accounting  of  the  special  education 
funding  that  is  supposed  to  assist  their  children, 
and  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  offered. 
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Transportation 

and 

Accessibility 
are  Inadequate 


Study 

Findings 


In  all  Aboriginal  communities  except  the  large 
urban  centres  people  reported  difficulties  with 
transportation  for  children  with  disabilities.  On 
First  Nations,  it  is  reported  to  be  unreliable  and 
sometimes  unavailable,  especially  for  field  trips  or 
other  events.  This  is  just  part  of  the  overall  trans- 
portation issue  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Both  Indian  Affairs  and  Alberta  Education  have 
funds  available  to  upgrade  the  accessibility  of 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with 
disabilities.  Alberta  Education  has  placed  a high 
priority  on  meeting  these  needs  when  evaluating 
funding  requests.  Indian  Affairs  needs  to  raise 
awareness  about  both  the  need  to  meet  accessibil- 
ity requirements  in  Eirst  Nations  operated  schools, 
and  the  availability  of  funds  to  do  this. 


• Only  one  third  of  people  in  the  study  responded 
to  questions  on  this  issue,  but  most  were  adults, 
only  a few  of  whom  were  disabled  as  children. 
Apart  from  lack  of  appropriate  programs  for 
children,  the  most  urgent  need  identified  was  for 
reliable  transportation  to  school. 
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• About  68%  of  service  providers  believe  that  the 
needs  of  disabled  children  are  not  adequately  met 
in  the  school  system. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


Recommendations 


2.1 
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Children  with  disabilities  who  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  Alberta  Education  have  access  to 
funding  for  early  intervention  services  to 
reduce  developmental  delays  and  enhance 
school  readiness.  Children  whose  education  is 
the  responsibility  of  Indian  Affairs  do  not 
because  Indian  Affairs  is  not  mandated  to 
serve  children  with  special  needs  under  6 
years  of  age. 

Money  is  available  to  meet  the  special 
education  needs  of  Aboriginal  children  but 
these  needs  are  reportedly  not  being  met  and 
no  monitoring  process  exists. 

Jk  Transportation  for  children  with  disabilities, 
especially  on  First  Nations  communities,  does 
not  receive  appropriate  attention  to  ensure  that 
children  are  not  missing  school  for  lack  of 
transportation. 


Alberta  Education 

Through  the  Native  Education  unit,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Metis  Settlement  Councils,  review  the 
mandate  of  all  native  parent  advisory  councils  to 
ensure  that: 

• parents  of  children  with  disabilities  are 
represented; 
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• parent  councils  are  made  knowledgable  about 
disability  issues  in  education  and  incorporate 
these  concerns  into  their  planning  and 
development  activities;  and 

• parent  councils  find  ways  to  make  parents  aware 
of  the  special  education  programs  that  are  avail- 
able and  how  to  access  them. 


2.2 


In  consultation  with  Metis  and  First  Nations  lead- 
ership, define  who  is  accountable  at  the  local  level 
for  identification  of  Aboriginal  children  with 
special  education  needs. 


Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 


2.3 


Determine  ways  of  funding  early  intervention 
services  for  children  with  disabilities,  similar  to 
the  preschool  system  funded  by  Alberta  Educa- 
tion. These  services  need  to  be  in  place  by  the 
1994-95  school  year.  Of  particular  importance  are: 


• early  identification  of  children  who  will  need 
special  education  services; 


• a range  of  early  intervention  services  designed  to 
reduce  developmental  delays  and  enhance  school 
readiness; 

• the  ability  to  serve  children  from  2 1/2  years  to  6 
years  of  age;  and 
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• clarification  of  responsibility  and  accountability 
for  funding  services  for  children  outside  the  ages 
of  6 and  19  years  served  by  federal  departments 
and  agencies.  This  is  particularly  important  with 
respect  to  early  identification  of  children  with 
special  education  needs. 


2.4  Work  with  First  Nations  to  develop  a system  of 
accountability  for  the  use  of  special  education 
funds  so  that  targeted  funds  meet  the  needs  of 
First  Nations  children  with  disabilities. 

2.5  Review  the  funding  parameters  for  improving 
school  accessibility  to  facilities  and  programs 
to  ensure: 

• adequacy  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  need; 

• awareness  of  First  Nations  about  availability  of 
funds  and  how  to  access  them;  and 

• priority  for  schools  that  already  have  children 
with  accessibility  needs. 
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Metis  Settlement  Councils 


2.6 


Work  with  local  school  boards  and  native  parent 
advisory  councils  to  ensure  that: 


• families  on  Metis  settlements  that  have  children 
with  disabilities  are  aware  of  the  special  education 
services  available  to  their  children  and  how  to 
access  them; 


• parents  of  children  with  disabilities  have 
representation  on  the  native  parent  advisory 
councils; 

• accountability  for  identification  of,  and  service 
to,  disabled  Metis  children  is  defined;  and 


• there  is  adequate  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
how  special  education  funds  are  spent. 


First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils 


2.7 


Mandate  the  First  Nations’  education  boards  to: 


• consult  with  parents  of  children  with  disabilities 
to  determine  their  special  education  needs; 

• develop  a process  to  identify  children  with 
special  education  needs  before  they  enter  the 
school  system,  to  assist  with  planning  for  their 
needs; 
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• work  with  Indian  Affairs  to  develop  and  fund 
early  intervention  services  for  children  with 
disabilities  who  are  2 1/2  to  6 years  old; 

• develop  a process  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
use  of  program  funds  for  special  education;  and 

• find  ways  to  resolve  the  ongoing  transportation 
problems  reported  by  parents. 
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Post-Secondary 
Education  and  Training 

"Limited  emotional/mentai  support  within  the  education 
system  - support  system  available  is  culturally 
different. " (Disabled  Treaty  Indian  Student  on  Reserve) 

Aboriginal  people,  including  those  with  disabili- 
ties, are  eligible  to  apply  for  any  program  offered 
by  a post-secondary  institution  in  Alberta.  In 
addition,  several  initiatives  at  universities  and 
colleges  have  targeted  Aboriginal  people  in  an 
effort  to  improve  their  participation.  Some 
examples  include  the  Justice  certification  program 
at  Lethbridge  Community  College,  Native  Studies 
programs,  and  allocation  of  spaces  in  quota  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Alberta  for  Aboriginal 
students. 


Provincial 

Programs 
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Provincial 

Funding 

Assistance 


Federal 

Programs 
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All  provincial  apprenticeship  and  job  training 
programs  can  be  accessed  by  non-Status  and 
Metis  people,  and  sometimes  also  by  Treaty 
Indians,  depending  on  agreements  made  with  the 
province.  However,  little  seems  to  be  done  to 
encourage  Aboriginal  people  to  participate, 
especially  if  they  have  a disability. 


Provincial  funding  sources  to  assist  Aboriginal 
students  with  disabilities  access  provincial  pro- 
grams are  the  same  as  for  non- Aboriginal  disabled 
students:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Disabled 
Persons  (VRDP),  and  the  Students  Finance 
Board.  Both  are  able  to  help  students  with  their 
special  needs  for  equipment,  interpreters  or  other 
assistance,  in  addition  to  providing  tuition  and 
living  expenses.  Aboriginal  students  with  disabili- 
ties need  to  be  made  more  aware  of  these  sources 
of  assistance. 


As  one  of  the  employment  equity  target  groups, 
under  Employment  and  Immigration  Canada 
(EIC)  Aboriginal  people  receive  special  attention 
through  initiatives  like  Pathways  to  Success,  an 
Aboriginal  employment  and  training  strategy.  In 
this  strategy  Aboriginal  people  co-manage 
programs  and  services  of  EIC  through  regional 
boards. 

As  of  February  1993,  there  were  five  boards 
approved  and  established:  Fort  McMurray, 
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Edmonton,  Calgary,  St.  Paul/Lloydminster,  and 
Edson/Red  Deer.  Board  members  are  supposed  to 
be  representative  of  the  community,  with  men  and 
women.  Treaty  and  Metis  all  having  a voice.  At 
the  moment,  only  the  Edson/Red  Deer  board  has  a 
disabled  representative.  Given  the  mandate  of  the 
boards  to  develop  and  approve  projects,  it  will  be 
important  to  have  Aboriginal  people  with  disabili- 
ties represented  on  all  boards  in  future. 

Medical  Services  Branch  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  offers  a Health  Careers  Program  to 
encourage  and  support  Aboriginal  participation  in 
programs  leading  to  professional  careers  in  the 
health  field. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  special  consideration  for 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  within 
programs  targeted  at  Aboriginal  people  in  general. 
Accessibility  concerns  were  frequently  identified 
by  study  participants,  especially  if  the  programs 
are  offered  in  First  Nations  communities  or  Metis 
settlements. 
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Federal 

Funding 

Assistance 


University  and  College  Entrance  Preparation 
(UCEP)  programs  exist  to  provide  a maximum  of 
one  year  of  upgrading  for  First  Nations  students 
wishing  to  attend  post- secondary  institutions  and 
who  are  within  one  year  of  completing  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  that  post-secondary  pro- 
gram. Students  who  need  more  than  one  year  of 
upgrading  are  expected  to  use  the  regular  school 
system,  which  is  a deterrent  to  older  individuals. 
Students  with  disabilities  can  also  access  funding 
through  UCEP.  Concerns  were  raised  that  this 
program  is  too  restrictive  when  it  limits  funding  to 
one  year. 

The  Post-Secondary  Student  Support  Program 
(PSSSP)  is  a national  program  of  sponsorship  for 
Status  Indians  that  provides  funding  for  tuition, 
books  and  supplies,  and  living  expenses  for 
students  in  post-secondary  programs.  The  funds 
are  managed  either  by  Indian  Affairs  for  First 
Nations  that  choose  this  option,  by  First  Nations 
themselves  (about  80%  of  cases),  or  by  Tribal 
Councils  on  behalf  of  First  Nations.  Students 
apply  for  funding  to  the  manager  of  the  funds  (as 
listed  above). 

Where  Indian  Affairs  is  the  manager,  decisions  on 
applications  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing priority  list: 
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• continuing  students  - those  who  are  already  in  a 
post-secondary  program.  Full  time  attendance  is 
not  necessary  to  receive  tuition  assistance,  but 
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living  expenses  are  only  given  to  students  who  are 
in  full  time  studies,  as  defined  by  the  institution; 

• eligible  students  deferred  from  the  previous  year 
because  no  funds  were  available; 

• new  students  - those  wishing  to  begin  a post- 
secondary program; 

• returning  students  - those  who  have  temporarily 
left  the  post-secondary  program  for  reasons  other 
than  poor  performance  (e.g.,  illness,  family 
matters); 

• returning  students  who  were  required  to  sit  out 
for  a year  for  poor  performance;  and 

• upgrading  students  - those  who  are  using  UCEP 
for  upgrading  to  the  post-secondary  level.  (Having 
been  accepted  for  UCEP,  a student  who  success- 
fully completes  upgrading  and  moves  directly  into 
a post-secondary  program  is  then  given  the  fund- 
ing priority  of  a continuing  student.) 

The  PSSSP  is  silent  on  disability  in  the  priority 
structure,  in  the  belief  that  all  students  should  be 
treated  the  same.  Living  expenses  may  be  higher 
for  disabled  students,  especially  wheelchair  users, 
but  it  is  unknown  if  this  in  any  way  affects  deci- 
sions about  funding  for  students  with  disabilities. 

The  cost  of  things  like  interpreters  or  note  takers 
is  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  and 
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students  are  not  funded  for  these  needs.  If  these 
“processing  services”  are  not  available  at  the 
institution,  funding  can  be  worked  out  between 
the  institution  and  the  sponsor.  This  may  create 
delays  in  start  up  for  students  and  is  a source  of 
frustration. 

Funding  for  people  with  learning  disabilities  can 
be  extended  for  a period  longer  than  the  normal 
time  to  complete  a post-secondary  program  (e.g.  5 
years  to  complete  a university  degree  instead  of  4) 
if  the  institution  approves  the  student’s  program 
on  that  basis  and  specifies  that  this  extra  time  is 
required  because  of  the  learning  disability.  There 
is  no  similar  consideration  for  people  with 
physical  disabilities  who  may  also  require  extra 
time  because  of  the  disability. 

Finally,  there  is  a grey  area  around  when  a student 
need  falls  under  education  and  therefore  is  funded 
by  Indian  Affairs,  and  when  it  is  a medical  need 
funded  by  Medical  Services  Branch.  An  example 
is  the  need  for  a power  wheelchair  to  get  the 
student  from  one  building  on  campus  to  another 
(when  a manual  chair  is  usually  enough).  When 
these  issues  arise,  they  create  a further  frustration 
for  the  student. 
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Links  to 
Education  and 
Employment 
are  Issues 


Aboriginal  people  express  many  concerns  about 
the  inadequacy  of  job  training  programs  to 
provide  lasting  employment,  about  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  educational  upgrading  in  order  to 
qualify  for  more  advanced  training,  and  about  the 
shortage  of  money  to  support  job  training  and 
post-secondary  education  efforts. 


Many  people  with  disabilities  are  discouraged 
from  completing  grade  12  because  of  the  high 
unemployment  rates  in  their  communities  and  the 
general  feeling  that  they  will  not  receive  consider- 
ation for  the  jobs  that  are  available.  They  are 
further  discouraged  from  continuing  their  educa- 
tion to  the  post- secondary  level  because  of  the 
perceived  inflexibility  of  the  funding  systems,  the 
difficulty  of  upgrading,  and  the  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  when  they  are  finished. 

Since  no  programs  or  funding  assistance  exist 
solely  to  assist  Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities 
to  obtaining  training,  the  solutions  must  lie  in 
ensuring  that  their  aspirations  and  needs  are 
addressed  in  a coordinated  way  through  programs 
like  VRDP  provincially,  and  Pathways  to  Success 
federally,  and  that  the  mandates  and  responsibili- 
ties of  programs  and  agencies  are  made  clear. 
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“Red  Tape” 

Frustrates 

Students 


Study 

Findings 


There  appear  to  be  several  avenues  to  post- 
secondary education  that  can  meet  the  needs  of 
Aboriginal  students.  Indian  Affairs  alone  allocated 
$212,000,000  for  22,000  First  Nations  students 
across  Canada  in  1992  through  the  PSSSP.  While 
our  study  did  not  find  evidence  of  discrimination 
against  students  with  disabilities,  many  individu- 
als reported  frustration  with  the  seemingly  endless 
red  tape  involved  in  accessing  funding  assistance. 

It  is  unclear  why  UCEP  funding  is  limited  to  one 
year.  If  a disability  is  acquired  in  adulthood,  and  a 
career  change  is  needed,  upgrading  is  often  neces- 
sary and  may  require  more  than  one  year  to 
complete. 


♦ Only  41%  of  the  Aboriginal  people  with  disabili- 
ties who  participated  in  the  study  responded  to 
this  section.  Of  those  who  did  respond,  62%  said 
their  opportunities  had  been  limited  in  post- 
secondary education. 

• Over  half  (5 1 %)  of  the  service  providers  believe 
that  post-secondary  education  and  training  needs 
are  not  being  met. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


Recommendations 


3.1 
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Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  do  not 
make  use  of  programs  like  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons  (VRDP)  to 
assist  them  with  post-secondary  education  and 
training. 

jd  Federal  funding  assistance  for  Treaty  Indians 
does  not  include  the  flexibility  to  accommo- 
date some  of  the  needs  of  disabled  students 
such  as  a longer  time  to  complete  a program 
or  time  off  for  medical  reasons  (priority  for 
funding  drops). 

Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  do  not  have 
a voice  on  decision  making  bodies  like  the 
boards  under  the  Pathways  to  Success  strategy 
which  may  mean  that  they  are  excluded  from 
training  opportunities  that  meet  their  needs. 


Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development 

Develop  and  implement  strategies  in  1993-94  to 
inform  Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  about 
the  services  of  the  VRDP  program  available 
through  Career  Development  Centres.  Liaison 
with  high  schools  serving  Aboriginal  students, 
with  Metis  Settlement  Councils,  and  with  Native 
Friendship  Centres  across  the  province  will  be 
important. 
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Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 

3.2  In  consultation  with  Aboriginal  leaders,  review 
and  revise  the  post- secondary  (PSSSP)  funding 
rules  in  1993-94  to  provide  the  flexibility  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  students  with  disabili- 
ties. The  revisions  should  include: 

• allowance  for  longer  time  to  complete  a program 
because  of  physical  disability  considerations;  and 

• no  loss  of  funding  priority  if  a student  must  tem- 
porarily leave  a program  due  to  illness,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  related  to  the  disability. 

Employment  and  Immigration  Canada 

3.3  Work  with  the  regional  consultation/management 
boards  established  under  Pathways  to  Success  to 
ensure  that  each  one  has  a representative  with  a 
disability.  This  representative  will  need  to: 

• raise  the  level  of  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
people  with  disabilities  for  training  services  by 
consulting  with  disabled  people  in  the  community; 
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• ensure  that  services  and  programs  are  physically 
and  financially  accessible  to  people  with  disabili- 
ties; and 
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• assist  with  strategies  to  make  people  with 
disabilities  aware  of  the  programs  and  services 
available  to  them. 

3.4 

Take  the  lead  to  develop  clear  guidelines  and  co- 
ordinated approaches  to  streamline  services 
among  Pathways  to  Success,  Employment  and 
Immigration  programs,  and  VRDP  provincially. 

3.5 

First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils 

Consult  with  disabled  community  members  about 
post-secondary  education  and  training  needs  to 
ensure  that: 

• they  have  information  about  programs  and 
funding  for  education  and  training; 

• they  have  equitable  access  to  funding  for 
upgrading,  education  and  training;  and 

• training  programs  in  First  Nations  communities 
are  accessible  to  people  with  disabilities. 

3.6 

Accept  a monitoring  role  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendation 3.4  to  ensure  that  coordination  occurs 
and  that  people  with  disabilities  are  included  in 
these  initiatives. 
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Metis  Settlement  Councils 

3.7  Work  with  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development  to  ensure  that  information 
about  provincial  programs  and  funds  for  training 
and  post-secondary  education  is  easily  available  to 
community  members. 

3.8  Consult  with  disabled  community  members  about 
post-secondary  education  and  training  needs  to 
ensure  that: 

• they  have  information  about  programs  and 
funding  for  education  and  training;  and 

• they  have  equitable  access  to  funding  under 
provincial  programs  and  through  Pathways  to 
Success. 
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Cultural  Activities  and 
Recreation 


"There  is  no  support  group  to  promote,  encourage  and 
participate  with  the  disabied  - disabled  persons  do  not 
fit  the  framework  of  each  group. " (Status/Urban  Mother 
of  Disabled  Child) 


Significance 
Attached  to 
Culture 


Cultural  and  recreational  activities  have  great 
significance  for  most  Aboriginal  people  because 
the  traditional  values  that  bind  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit  are  expressed  through  these  activities.  Being 
able  to  participate  in  events  such  as  pow-wows 
and  round  dances  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to 
Aboriginal  people.  As  a result,  the  Aboriginal 
person  who  does  not  have  access  to  these  events 
can  feel  diminished  spiritually  as  well  as  isolated 
socially. 
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Transportation 

and 

Accessibility 
are  Issues 

Recreational  and  other  activities  reflecting 
Aboriginal  cultures,  histories  and  languages 
typically  take  place  in  First  Nations  communities 
or  Metis  settlements.  Appropriate  transportation 
within  these  communities  is  often  lacking,  and 
transportation  to  these  communities  from  urban 
areas  is  an  even  greater  problem. 

Once  there,  physical  barriers  to  facilities  and 
locations  may  prevent  participation  for  people 
with  mobility  problems.  Washroom  access  is 
particularly  a problem  for  wheelchair  users.  The 
perception  of  people  is  that  these  are  not  impos- 
sible problems  to  solve,  but  organizers  have  not 
placed  a priority  on  the  needs  of  people  with 
disabilities. 

Role  of 

Friendship 

Centres 

In  1981,  the  federal  government  released  a docu- 
ment on  living  with  a disability  in  Canada  called 
“Obstacles”.  A follow-up  report  on  disability  in 
the  Aboriginal  population  was  also  released.  In  it, 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  “establish 
pilot  projects  to  improve  capacity  of  Friendship 
Centres  to  assist  disabled  native  persons”  (p.  20). 
Friendship  Centres  are  board  run  and  jointly 
funded  by  Secretary  of  State  federally  and  the 
Native  Services  Unit  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 
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There  are  1 7 Friendship  Centres  across  Alberta, 
and  their  functions  can  include  providing  meeting 
places,  housing  referral,  workshops,  social 
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Community 

Facility 

Enhancement 
Program  II 


activities,  recreation,  community  integration, 
counselling  and  transportation.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  included  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities  in  their  programs  is  poor.  Many  of  the 
sites  are  physically  inaccessible  to  wheelchair 
users.  This  appears  to  be  an  untapped  resource  for 
disabled  Aboriginal  people  seeking  cultural  and 
recreational  activities. 


Using  revenue  from  lotteries,  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment has  set  up  this  cost  sharing  program  to  assist 
communities  with  the  costs  of  upgrading  certain 
buildings  and  outdoor  areas.  Eligible  facilities  are 
those  that  offer  social  and  recreational  programs 
to  the  public.  Included  in  the  types  of  upgrading 
that  qualify  for  funding  are  improvements  to 
accessibility  for  people  with  disabilities. 

This  program  is  available  to  First  Nations,  Metis 
Settlements  and  Friendship  Centres  and  runs  until 
the  end  of  1995. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


Recommendations 


4.1 


^ The  number  of  Aboriginal  cultural  and 

recreational  activities  is  limited  generally,  but 
where  they  exist  almost  no  special  accommo- 
dations are  in  place  to  allow  participation  by 
people  with  disabilities. 

A Inaccessibility  of  transportation  and  event 
sites  limits  participation  by  people  with 
disabilities. 

A Inclusion  of  people  with  disabilities  in  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  has  not  been  a 
priority  for  First  Nations,  Metis  settlements  or 
Friendship  Centres. 

A There  is  a lack  of  awareness,  especially  among 
people  living  in  urban  areas,  about  events  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  them. 


Alberta  Native  Services  Unit  AND 
Federal  Secretary  of  State 

Promote  greater  involvement  of  people  with 
disabilities  in  Aboriginal  cultural  and  recreational 
events  by  giving  funding  priority  to  events  that 
include  access  by  people  with  disabilities. 
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4.2  In  collaboration  with  Friendship  Centres,  review 
their  mandate  and  funding  to  find  ways  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  Aboriginal  people  with  disabili- 
ties are  being  addressed  in  their  programs  and 
facilities. 

First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councils 

4.3  Promote  greater  involvement  of  people  with 
disabilities  in  Aboriginal  cultural  and  recreational 
events  by: 

• increasing  awareness  at  the  community  level  of 
the  need  and  desire  of  people  with  disabilities  to 
participate  in  cultural  and  recreational  events; 

• communicating  information  about  events  to 
disabled  people  within  the  community,  and  to 
members  living  in  towns  and  cities  through  the 
Friendship  Centres; 

• finding  ways  to  assist  with  transportation  to  and 
from  events;  and 

• seeking  funds  from  the  Community  Facility 
Enhancement  Program  to  improve  accessibility  of 
social  and  recreational  facilities. 
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Friendship  Centre  Boards 

4.4 

Review  facilities  and  programs  to  ensure  that  the 
social,  cultural  and  recreational  needs  of 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  are  being 
served  by  the  Centres. 

4.5 

Develop  outreach  programs  to  facilitate  social 
contact  for  people  who  cannot  come  to  the  Centre. 

4.6 

Seek  funding  from  the  Community  Facility 
Enhancement  Program  to  improve  accessibility  of 
Friendship  Centre  facilities  for  people  with 
disabilities. 
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Health  and  Healing 


"All  our  lives  we  use  our  ways.  When  we  need  it  most 
they  don't  allow  it. " (Disabled  Treaty  Indian  on 
Reserve) 


As  with  most  services  discussed  in  this  document, 
health  care  is  sometimes  delivered  through  differ- 
ent programs  for  Aboriginal  people  depending  on 
their  status  and  place  of  residency.  Most  of  the 
concerns  identified  do  not  just  affect  people  with 
disabilities.  They  affect  all  community  members 
but  disability  worsens  the  problems  of  access  to 
health  care. 
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Hospital 

and 

Doctor 

Services 


There  is  only  one  hospital  in  a First  Nations  com- 
munity and  none  on  Metis  settlements  in  Alberta. 
This  means  that  the  majority  of  Aboriginal  people 
travel  to  provincial  hospitals  when  these  services 
are  needed.  No  First  Nation  or  Metis  settlement 
employs  a doctor,  so  Aboriginal  people  use  doc- 
tors who  are  paid  through  the  Alberta  Health  Care 
Insurance  Plan.  Medical  Services  Branch  (MSB) 
of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  pays  provincial 
health  care  premiums  for  all  Status  Indians  to 
ensure  that  they  have  coverage  within  the  provin- 
cial health  care  system. 

Poverty  and  remoteness  of  Metis  settlements  and 
First  Nations  communities  negatively  affect  health 
for  Aboriginal  people.  Getting  to  a doctor  or  hos- 
pital is  not  easy  because  people  often  lack  trans- 
portation. Status  Indians  living  in  First  Nations 
communities  are  provided  with  transportation  by 
MSB  but  Status  Indians  living  in  cities  are  not. 
Metis  and  non-Status  Indians  in  rural  Alberta  are 
also  not  provided  with  transportation  to  medical 
appointments.  People  who  use  wheelchairs  or 
have  other  severe  mobility  restrictions  are  particu- 
larly disadvantaged  by  the  transportation  problem. 
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Community 

Health 

Services 


First  Nations  communities  have  health  centres  that 
have  a preventive,  public  health  function  but  pub- 
lic health  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  are  not 
well  met.  These  centres  are  accessible  to  wheel- 
chair users  but  getting  to  the  centre  is  a problem. 
Very  little  is  done  through  home  visits  and  these 
tend  to  be  limited  to  elderly  people,  leaving 
younger  disabled  people  without  service.  Without 
a well  developed  home  care  program,  recent 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  hospital  services  in  the 
province  (e.g.,  early  discharge,  day  surgery)  could 
leave  Aboriginal  people  on  reserves  without 
adequate  after  care. 

The  relationship  of  Metis  settlements  and  First 
Nations  Health  Centres  with  local  health  units  is 
variable.  Cooperative  efforts  have  been  developed 
but  there  is  a greater  need  for  Aboriginal  people  to 
serve  as  linkages  between  the  Aboriginal  commu- 
nity and  the  health  system  to  ensure  that  public 
health  services  are  culturally  sensitive  and  appro- 
priately delivered. 

Specific  therapy  services  needed  by  people  with 
disabilities,  like  physiotherapy,  are  not  available 
except  in  larger  centres.  This  means  that  most 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  must  either  do 
without  or  move  to  a centre  offering  these  ser- 
vices. The  preventive  and  rehabilitative  aspects  of 
these  therapies  are  known  to  reduce  the  need  for 
frequent  hospitalization. 
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Non-Insured 

Benefits 

Status  Indians  receive  dental  care,  eye  examina- 
tions and  glasses,  prescriptions  and  other 
non-insured  services  from  the  Non-Insured 
Health  Benefits  Program  (NIHB)  through  MSB. 
Some  of  the  same  services  are  available  to  non- 
Status  Aboriginal  people  through  provincial  pro- 
grams like  Blue  Cross  and  Home  Care.  People 
on  social  allowance  or  AISH  also  receive  non- 
insured benefits  from  the  province.  People  who 
are  not  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
province  do  not  have  dental  or  eye  care  unless 
they  have  private  insurance. 

Aboriginal  leaders  have  concerns  about  reviews 
and  negotiations  involving  the  NIHB  program. 

Traditional 

Healing 

MSB  will  cover  the  costs  of  transporting  a Status 
Indian  to  a traditional  healer  or  to  bring  the  healer 
to  the  individual.  Traditional  healers  are  not  paid 
for  their  services  except  perhaps  a token  or  gift  of 
tobacco;  transportation  and  other  expenses  are 
paid.  Traditional  healing  is  not  covered  under 
provincial  health  programs  and  is  therefore  not 
available  to  non-Status  Indians  unless  they  can 
pay  for  it  themselves. 
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When  any  Aboriginal  person  is  in  hospital,  there 
is  often  reluctance  or  even  refusal  by  the  hospital 
to  have  traditional  healing  methods  used.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  an  appropriate  place 
for  these  rituals,  such  as  burning  sweetgrass. 
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For  some  people,  traditional  healing  may  be  a 
substitute  for  western  style  medicine,  but  there  are 
other  people  who  want  to  be  able  to  combine  the 
two.  This  is  similar  to  the  co-existence  of 
religious  and  medical  practices  that  many  non- 
Aboriginal  people  desire  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 


Different 
Beliefs 
and  Values 


Aboriginal  people,  technically  speaking,  have 
access  to  the  same  health  benefits  as  other 
Albertans.  However,  the  experience  of  Aboriginal 
people  is  that  the  health  care  system  is  not  respon- 
sive to  their  needs.  For  MSB  and  Alberta  Health 
to  offer  both  Aboriginal  and  non- Aboriginal 
people  the  same  “access”  to  health  care  is  really 
not  enough  to  produce  comparable  levels  of 
health. 

It  has  been  noted  that,  in  general.  Aboriginal 
people  do  not  establish  a relationship  with  a 
family  doctor  for  basic  ongoing  health  care.  The 
current  emphasis  in  health  care  on  prevention  of 
illness  and  injury  has  had  much  less  impact  on 
Aboriginal  people,  especially  in  remote  areas.  The 
high  rate  of  disability  and  the  relatively  shorter 
life  span  among  Aboriginal  people  is  evidence  of 
the  failure  of  our  health  care  system. 

Medical  Services  Branch  is  attempting  to  address 
these  issues  through  its  Brighter  Futures  initia- 
tive. It  will  provide  limited  funding  over  five 
years  to  help  Status  Indians  and  Inuit  develop 
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Survey 

Findings 
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strategies  to  address  community  mental  health, 
child  development,  solvent  abuse,  injury  preven- 
tion, healthy  babies  and  parenting  skills.  Parallel 
development  of  culturally  sensitive  wellness  ser- 
vices at  the  community  level  needs  to  occur  for 
other  Aboriginal  people. 

Efforts  to  put  more  control  of  health  care  into  the 
hands  of  First  Nations  people  have  not  been 
completely  successful.  This  is  often  a result  of  the 
failure  of  negotiations  between  First  Nations  and 
the  crown.  First  Nations  people  believe  that  health 
care  is  a Treaty  right.  Any  attempts  to  have  health 
care  delivered  through  provincial  programs  are 
questioned  by  leadership  because  they  fear  an 
erosion  of  Treaty  rights. 

Under  the  Metis  Settlements  Act,  funds  are  being 
transferred  to  Metis  settlements  where  leadership 
will  eventually  develop  and  manage  some  of  their 
own  affairs,  but  there  has  been  no  plan  to  include 
health  services. 


• Almost  70%  of  people  with  disabilities  surveyed 
living  on  Metis  settlements  said  they  have  diffi- 
culty getting  health  care  in  contrast  to  35%  of 
those  surveyed  in  First  Nations  communities  who 
said  they  have  difficulty. 

• Access  to  traditional  healing  is  hardest  for 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  living  in  urban 
centres,  with  60%  saying  they  have  great 
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difficulty  getting  traditional  healing.  Of  people  on 
Metis  settlements,  only  25%  said  they  have  great 
difficulty  but  another  50%  have  moderate 
difficulty. 

• Transportation  issues  were  frequently  cited  as 
preventing  access  to  health  care.  The  lack  of 
native  health  workers  was  also  a common 
concern. 

Why  Change 
is  Needed 

jd  Transportation  benefits  are  inadequate  for 
Aboriginal  people  who  are  required  to  travel 
away  from  home  to  access  doctor  and  hospital 
services.  Travel  for  accompanying  family 
members  is  particularly  an  issue. 

■jd  There  is  too  little  acceptance  and  accommoda- 
tion by  doctors  and  hospitals  of  traditional 
healing  in  conjunction  with  western  medicine. 

'jd  Development  and  delivery  of  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  for  health  related  prob- 
lems in  Aboriginal  communities  need  to  be 
given  priority  and  to  involve  community 
members,  especially  when  native  health 
workers  are  lacking. 
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Reviews  by  MSB  of  the  Non-Insured  Benefits 
Program  have  not  involved  the  users  of  this 
program  who  have  disabilities. 
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^ Alberta  hospitals  are  discharging  people  early 
following  surgery,  with  follow-up  acute  care 
being  provided  by  Alberta  Home  Care  in 
people’s  homes.  Medical  Services  Branch 
does  not  have  a system  in  place  to  provide 
acute  care  in  the  home  for  First  Nations 
people. 

Recommendations 

Alberta  Health 

5.1 

In  1993-94,  review  the  provision  of  health  care  to 
Aboriginal  persons  in  Alberta.  Specific  concerns 
that  should  be  addressed  are  the  following: 

• availability  of  culturally  sensitive  community 
based  prevention  and  treatment  programs,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  potential  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate preventable  disabilities.  This  would  also 
include  examining  the  ways  in  which  programs 
like  Home  Care  do  or  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
Aboriginal  people,  especially  on  Metis  settlements 
and  in  urban  areas. 

• specific  funding  to  address  the  issues  identified 
in  the  federal  Brighter  Futures  initiative,  for  non- 
Status  Indians,  Metis,  and  First  Nations  people 
living  in  urban  areas. 
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• funded  positions  for  Aboriginal  persons  who 
would  serve  as  links  between  the  Aboriginal 
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community  and  the  health  system  to  facilitate  the 
cultural  crossover  of  health  maintenance  and 
improvement  activities  (e.g.  prenatal  care,  treat- 
ment compliance). 


Medical  Services  Branch  of  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada 

5.2  Review  specific  aspects  of  the  NIHB  program 
immediately  to  achieve  the  following: 

* a “compassionate”  travel  benefit  to  allow 
appropriate  family  members  to  accompany  an 
individual  to  medical  appointments,  and 

• a home  care  program  that  is  consistent  with  new 
directions  in  hospital/home  care  in  the  province. 

5.3  Establish  as  policy  that,  whenever  MSB  policies 
affeeting  people  with  disabilities  are  reviewed, 
consultation  will  include  those  consumers  or  their 
advocates  in  addition  to  native  leadership. 
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First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councillors 

5.4  Direct  local  health  boards  to  develop  better 
partnerships  between  traditional  and  western 
medicine  by  working  with  hospital  boards  and 
health  care  professional  associations  (e.g.,  Alberta 
Medical  Association)  to: 

• increase  awareness  of,  and  respect  for,  Aborigi- 
nal culture  and  the  role  of  traditional  healing;  and 

• create  broader  access  to  traditional  healing  in 
hospitals  by  identifying  suitable  locations  for 
rituals  to  take  place. 

5.5  Consult  with  disabled  people  living  in  First 
Nations  communities  and  Metis  settlements  about 
better  ways  to  help  them  access  health  care  within 
the  community. 
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Personal  Supports 


"The  agencies  do  what  they  want.  They  give 
sen/ices  but  only  the  way  they  want  it. " 
(Disabled  Treaty  Indian  on  Reserve) 

Personal  supports  are  defined  as  technical  aids  or 
equipment  and  assistance  from  paid  workers  that 
help  people  with  disabilities  live  independently  in 
the  community.  For  both  Aboriginal  and 
non- Aboriginal  people,  these  supports  have  been 
provided  mainly  by  health  and  social  services 
departments  of  government. 
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Provincial 

Programs 


All  provincial  programs  offering  personal  sup- 
ports to  people  with  disabilities  and  their  families 
are  available  to  Metis  and  non-Status  Indians  in 
Alberta.  The  four  main  programs  are  Aids  to 
Daily  Living  and  Home  Care  through  Alberta 
Health,  and  Handicapped  Children’s  Services  and 
Supports  for  Independence  (Disabled)  through 
Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services.  Technically 
speaking,  these  programs  are  not  available  to  First 
Nations  people,  although  there  are  some  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Aids  to  Daily  Living  (AADL)  provides  certain 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  help  people 
with  disabilities  live  in  the  community.  Wheel- 
chairs, support  bars,  oxygen  equipment  and  cer- 
tain vision  aids  are  just  a few  examples  of  what 
the  program  provides.  There  is  an  income  test  to 
determine  which  clients  must  share  the  cost  of 
these  benefits.  People  with  very  low  income  are 
exempt  from  cost  sharing.  Status  Indians  over  65 
years  of  age  are  eligible  for  AADL  benefits. 

Home  Care  is  provided  through  the  health  units 
across  the  province.  It  can  include  professional 
services  like  nursing  and  physiotherapy,  personal 
care  services  for  dressing  and  bathing,  and  home 
making  services  like  shopping  and  meal  prepara- 
tion. These  services  are  provided  on  the  basis  of 
an  assessment  of  need  and  within  the  health  unit 
budget. 
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Handicapped  Children’s  Services  provides 
funding  and  coordination  services  to  link  parents 
to  services  and  agencies  in  the  community.  They 
fund  in-home  help  and  other  needs  related  to  the 
child’s  disability  that  are  not  covered  by  other 
programs. 

Supports  for  Independence  - Disabled  provides 
funding  for  personal  support,  vocational  services 
and  day  programs  for  people  with  disabilities  who 
have  a financial  need  AND  whose  needs  cannot 
be  met  by  AISH  and  other  programs. 


Federal 

Programs 


Personal  supports  are  available  to  First  Nations 
people  through  Medical  Services  Branch  (MSB) 
of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  and  through  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs  Canada. 

Non-Insured  Health  Benefits  (NIHB)  Program 
under  MSB  provides  a wide  range  of  services  of 
which  “medical  supplies  and  equipment”  fall  in 
the  category  of  personal  supports  for  people  with 
disabilities.  The  benefits  in  this  category  are  very 
similar  to  AADL  but  there  is  no  cost  sharing 
component.  People  with  disabilities  have  many 
concerns  about  this  program,  some  of  which  seem 
to  arise  from  lack  of  understanding  of  entitlements 
and  processes.  Common  problems  revolve  around 
payment  and  reimbursement  issues. 

The  full  range  of  home  care  services,  as  defined 
by  the  Alberta  Home  Care  Program,  are  not 
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Community 

Health 

Representa- 

tives 
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considered  by  MSB  to  be  part  of  their  current 
mandate,  although  there  is  an  agreement  with 
Indian  Affairs  to  provide  some  home  making 
services.  Neither  department  provides  personal 
assistance  services  and  this  leaves  a large  gap  in 
services  for  people  with  disabilities  in  First  Na- 
tions communities.  They  must  rely  on  family  and 
friends  for  assistance  with  personal  care  if  they 
are  to  remain  at  home. 

Adult  Care  Program  services  under  Indian 
Affairs  are  primarily  home  maker  services 
intended  to  assist  individuals  with  housekeeping, 
meals  and  social  support.  The  availability  of 
services  is  inconsistent,  as  are  standards  related  to 
assessment,  supervision,  case  management  and 
training  requirements. 


Medical  Services  Branch  funds  114  positions  for 
Community  Health  Representatives  (CHR)  in 
First  Nations  communities  in  Alberta.  The  people 
in  these  positions  are  responsible  for  a variety  of 
activities:  preventive  health  teaching  about  nutri- 
tion, communicable  diseases,  prenatal  care;  hospi- 
tal visits  including  discharge  planning;  liaison 
between  nurses  and  clients  regarding  health  prob- 
lems; and  are  often  the  first  line  of  approach  for 
people  wanting  home  care,  immunizations  or 
equipment. 

They  work  directly  for  the  First  Nation  through  a 
contribution  grant  from  MSB.  The  recommended 
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ratio  is  1:500  residents,  but  the  needs  are  so  great 
that  this  is  inadequate  in  many  communities. 

There  is  no  comparable  position  in  Metis  Settle- 
ments unless  the  local  health  unit  has  established 
one.  The  relationships  between  Metis  settlements 
and  health  units  is  quite  variable. 


Many  Unmat  Home  care  services,  as  outlined  by  Alberta  Home 
NggcIs  Care,  are  the  greatest  unmet  need,  especially 

personal  assistance.  Vocational,  life  skills  and 
respite  programs  are  almost  unknown  for 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities,  and  may  need 
to  be  developed  specifically  for  this  population. 


Non- Aboriginal  Albertans  with  disabilities  are 
faced  with  a system  of  personal  supports  that  is 
confusing  and  challenging,  but  the  current  combi- 
nation of  government  programs,  community  agen- 
cies and  service  clubs  does  provide  many  options 
for  obtaining  needed  supports.  It  is  not  ideal  by 
any  means,  but  most  people  get  most  of  their 
needs  met  in  one  way  or  another. 

Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities  face  quite  a 
different  situation,  especially  if  they  live  in  native 
communities  rather  than  in  towns  and  cities.  For 
many  reasons,  they  do  not  “belong”  to  the  broad 
community.  Lack  of  transportation  keeps  them  at 
home;  dirt  roads  make  wheelchair  mobility  a chal- 
lenge and  equipment  breaks  down  frequently; 
replacement  wheelchairs  are  not  available  while 
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Others  are  in  for  repairs;  equipment  for  the  home 
is  delivered  but  not  installed  and  therefore  not 
helpful. 

Individuals  often  do  not  know  what  assistance  is 
available  or  how  to  access  it.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  government  programs  are  foreign  to 
them  and  they  tend  not  to  belong  to  community 
organizations  of  and  for  people  with  disabilities 
that  might  be  able  to  help.Both  cultural  and 
altitudinal  barriers  exist  that  prevent  easy  access 
to  the  “mainstream”  system  of  supports  and 
services  for  people  with  disabilities. 


Study 

Findings 


■ Thirty-five  percent  of  people  in  First  Nations 
communities,  and  almost  50%  of  people  on  Metis 
settlements,  said  their  personal  support  needs  are 
not  met  at  all.  Further  analysis  shows  that,  where 
needs  are  met,  it  is  by  family  members  only. 

• Among  service  providers,  68%  said  that  personal 
support  needs  were  being  met  only  marginally  or 
not  at  all. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


A Provincial  programs  like  Home  Care  and 
AADL  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  Aborigi- 
nal people  to  the  same  extent  as  they  meet  the 
needs  of  non- Aboriginal  people. 

A There  are  no  home  care  services  in  First  Na- 
tions communities  that  are  comparable  to  the 
range  of  provincial  home  care  services.  Re- 
sponsibility is  split  between  two  federal  de- 
partments, service  is  inconsistent  and  there  are 
many  gaps. 

"A  There  are  not  enough  community  health  work- 
ers whose  job  it  is  to  assist  people  to  access 
the  needed  supports,  obtain  repairs  to 
equipment  and  provide  the  liaison  between 
service  deliverers  and  recipients. 

A Few,  if  any,  efforts  have  been  made  to  address 
problems  with  equipment  appropriateness  and 
repair,  policies  on  replacements,  or  to  include 
the  individual  with  the  need  in  any  of  the 
decision  making  about  these  problems. 
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Recommendations 

Alberta  Health 

6.1 

Modify  Aids  to  Daily  Living  policies  to  address: 

• the  need  for  replacement  wheelchairs  when 
equipment  needs  repairs.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  remote  areas  where  repairs  are  not 
speedy. 

• proper  installation  of  equipment  (like  grab  bars) 
in  people’s  homes.  If  this  is  normally  done  by  the 
supplier,  enforcement  needs  to  be  addressed. 

6.2 

Work  with  the  Metis  Settlements  Transition 
Commission  and  health  units  to: 

• develop  appropriate  liaisons  with  Aboriginal 
people  so  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  home 
care  services  available  and  service  provision  is 
modified  if  needed  to  be  culturally  sensitive 

• by  1995-96,  ensure  that  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities  have  comparable  access  to  comparable 
home  care  services  that  other  Albertans  receive. 
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Medical  Services  Branch  of  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada 

6.3  In  consultation  with  Aboriginal  people,  develop, 
fund  and  implement  a culturally  sensitive  and 
appropriate  package  of  home  care  services  to  be 
delivered  to  Status  Indians  who  need  these 
services.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  these 
services  must  be  comparable  to  those  already  in 
place  provincially  and  must  include: 

• acute  care  home  care  for  people  leaving  hospital 
early 

• professional  nursing  services  for  non-acute  care 

• personal  care/assistance  for  people  with 
disabilities 

• respite  care  for  family  members  who  provide 
personal  care. 

These  services  should  be  available  beginning  in 
the  1994-95  budget  year. 

6.4  Improve  the  availability  of  community  health 
workers  who  provide  the  liaison  between  the 
individual  and  the  service  system,  making  both 
the  cultural  and  information  links. 
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6.5  Make  a commitment  to  ongoing  funding  for 
community  agencies  that  provide  services  to 
people  with  disabilities  and  are  willing  to  tailor 
those  services  for  First  Nations  people  (e.g.  Cana- 
dian Paraplegic  Association  counsellors). 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 

6.6  Work  with  First  Nations  people  and  Medical  Ser- 
vices Branch  of  Health  and  Welfare  to: 

• expand  the  current  home  making  services  within 
the  Adult  Care  Program  to  ensure  that  the  combi- 
nation of  home  care  services  between  the  two 
departments  is  comparable  to  the  provincial 
package  of  home  care  services;  and 

• develop  a mechanism  in  First  Nations  communi- 
ties to  ensure  that  information  about  the  new  ser- 
vices is  communicated  to  Aboriginal  people  and 
that  service  delivery  is  seamless;  that  is,  make 
sure  the  individual  has  all  needs  met  with  one 
assessment  and  referral. 

This  should  be  available  beginning  in  the  1994-95 
budget  year. 
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6.7  Review  policies  and  procedures  associated  with 
the  provision  of  equipment  for  the  home  (e.g.  grab 
bars)  that  may  require  installation  and  ensure  a 
mechanism  exists  to  have  this  done  for  the 
individual.  Communicate  this  information  to 
relevant  parties. 

First  Nations  Bands  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councillors 

6.8  Direct  health  boards  to  give  some  priority  to 
working  with  appropriate  government  depart- 
ments or  agencies  (e.g.  health  units)  to: 

• develop  and  deliver  a range  of  culturally  sensi- 
tive and  appropriate  support  services  to  Aboriginal 
people  who  are  elderly  or  disabled  who  wish  to 
live  in  the  Aboriginal  community; 

• ensure  that  information  about  services  and  assis- 
tance in  accessing  them  is  readily  available, 
through  community  health  workers;  and 

• define  who  is  accountable  for  delivery  and  in- 
stallation, where  needed,  of  equipment  or  devices 
to  assist  people  with  disabilities. 
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Accessibility 


"Most  of  the  homes  are  two  storey  with  the  front  door 
on  the  top  level.  There  are  no  ramps  in  any  of  the 
buildings  on  the  reserve. " (Disabled  Treaty  Indian  on 
Reserve) 


Accessibility  to  public  buildings  is  the  issue  in 
this  section  of  the  report.  Public  buildings  are 
defined  as  buildings  to  which  open  access  is  con- 
sidered normal  for  members  of  the  community. 
These  include  banks,  schools,  office  buildings, 
businesses  and  public  recreation  facilities.  Hous- 
ing accessibility  is  discussed  in  the  section  of  the 
report  on  Housing. 
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Building  Codes 
Define  Levels 
of  Accessibility 


Greater 
Problem  in 
Rural  Areas 
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Building  codes  define  standards  of  construction 
for  buildings  and  include  barrier  free  design 
standards  for  access  by  people  with  disabilities. 
There  is  a federal  code,  the  National  Building 
Code  of  Canada,  and  a provincial  code,  the  Al- 
berta Building  Code,  which  are  revised  every  five 
years.  When  new  buildings  are  being  constructed, 
the  latest  version  of  the  code  applies.  However, 
there  is  no  requirement  for  buildings  constructed 
under  older  codes  to  improve  accessibility  unless 
other  major  renovations  are  being  made. 

The  most  recent  building  code  revisions  were 
made  in  1991  and  included  many  changes  in  the 
barrier  free  design  section  to  include  the  accessi- 
bility needs  of  people  with  sensory  disabilities. 
Previously,  accessibility  was  defined  mainly  as 
meaning  wheelchair  access. 


While  access  to  public  buildings  and  facilities  is  a 
problem  for  many  people  with  disabilities,  for 
Aboriginal  people  the  problem  is  heightened 
because  so  many  live  in  rural  locations  where 
buildings  and  surrounding  areas  have  not  been 
modified. 

Ignorance  of  the  barriers  that  people  face,  and 
concerns  about  the  cost  of  making  changes  to 
permit  access  mean  that  change  is  slow. 

Respondents  to  the  survey  reported  inaccessibility 
of  medical  offices,  churches,  schools,  community 
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halls  and  offices  in  First  Nations  communities  and 
on  Metis  settlements. 


Responsibility 
in  First 
Nations 
Communities 


Medical  Services  Branch  is  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing that  health  centres  and  nursing  stations  in  First 
Nations  communities  are  accessible  and  should  be 
made  aware  of  any  that  are  not  accessible. 


Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
accessibility  of  First  Nations  schools  and  is  work- 
ing to  upgrade  older  schools  that  are  not  acces- 
sible. Other  public  buildings  in  First  Nations  com- 
munities are  the  responsibility  of  Indian  Affairs 
(as  the  source  of  funding)  and  the  First  Nation  (as 
the  decision  makers  about  what  is  built  and  how). 

Many  of  the  accessibility  concerns  identified  by 
people  with  disabilities  involve  buildings  that 
were  built  several  years  ago  and  have  not  been 
modified.  Indian  Affairs  can  make  one-time  grants 
available  to  First  Nations  wishing  to  make  a 
building  accessible,  however  demand  has  been  so 
high  that  there  is  usually  a shortage  of  funds  to 
meet  the  needs,  and  hence  a waiting  list. 

An  additional  problem  for  people  with  disabilities 
is  created  by  lack  of  sidewalks,  especially  around 
public  buildings,  and  by  the  build  up  of  snow  and 
ice  during  winter  months.  These  are  not  dealt  with 
in  the  building  code  but  could  be  solved  by  the 
local  community. 
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Metis 

Settlement 
Buildings  are 
Provincial 
Responsibility 


Community 

Facility 

Enhancement 
Program  II 


Study 

Findings 
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Public  buildings  on  Metis  settlements  must  com- 
ply with  the  Alberta  Building  Code,  but  many 
buildings  were  constructed  under  older  codes  and 
do  not  meet  current  accessibility  standards.  As 
with  First  Nations  communities,  additional  prob- 
lems are  created  by  the  lack  of  sidewalks  or  paved 
roadways,  and  by  the  build  up  of  snow  and  ice  in 
winter. 


The  original  Community  Facility  Enhancement 
Program  was  established  in  1988  using  Alberta 
lottery  revenue.  It  was  designed  to  assist  commu- 
nities and  non-profit  organizations  to  build  or 
enhance  existing  social  and  recreational  facilities. 

Phase  II  began  in  January  1993  and  will  run  until 
1995.  This  is  a cost  sharing  program  that  could 
assist  First  Nations  and  Metis  settlements  to  ob- 
tain financial  assistance  to  make  public  buildings 
that  have  a social  or  recreational  purpose  acces- 
sible to  people  with  disabilities.  Both  groups  are 
eligible  to  apply. 


• Almost  half  (49%)  of  study  participants  said 
they  have  some  difficulty  gaining  access  to  com- 
munity or  public  buildings,  and  one  third  reported 
moderate  to  extreme  difficulty.  People  residing  in 
First  Nations  communities  or  Metis  settlements 
experience  the  most  problems. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


Recommendations 


7.1 
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Residents  in  First  Nations  communities  are 
confused  about  who  is  responsible  for  ad- 
dressing accessibility  issues. 

jd.  Many  public  buildings  in  First  Nations  com- 
munities and  Metis  settlements  do  not  have 
basic  accessibility  requirements  like  ramps 
and  hand  rails  because  they  have  not  been 
upgraded  to  meet  the  new 
building  code. 

jd  Lack  of  sidewalks,  and  snow  and  ice  build  up 
in  winter,  are  local  accessibility  issues  that  are 
not  covered  by  the  building  code  but  represent 
great  barriers  for  people  with  disabilities. 


First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councils 

In  consultation  with  disabled  community 
members,  develop  a policy  that  establishes  barrier 
free  access  as  a priority.  This  policy  should: 

• define  what  is  meant  by  “public  building”; 

• describe  an  appropriate  barrier  free  building 
code  that  would  apply  to  all  public  buildings  in 
First  Nations  communities  and  Metis  settlements, 
and  would  address  access  for  wheelchair  users. 
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people  with  other  mobility  problems,  and  people 
with  vision  and  hearing  disabilities;  and 

• include  a compliance  component  to  ensure  that 
all  new  construction  adheres  to  the  code. 


7.2 


Once  the  policy  is  in  place,  a sub-committee  or 
other  designated  group  should  be  established  to: 


• increase  awareness  of  accessibility  issues  within 
the  community; 


• access  existing  programs  for  funding  to  make 
First  Nations  or  Metis  settlement  owned  buildings 
accessible; 

• provide  information  about  funding  to  private 
owners  of  public  buildings  (e.g.,  store  owners) 
and  encourage  them  to  improve  accessibility; 


• encourage  the  development  of  parking  stalls  and 
sidewalks  to  improve  access  to  public  buildings; 
and 


• ensure  that  programs  or  special  activities  offered 
in  First  Nations  communities  or  Metis  settlements 
are  accessible  to  people  with  disabilities. 
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Housing 


"My  home  has  no  furnace,  no  running  water.  Without 
my  husband,  I would  have  a hard  time.  I could  not  live 
alone. " (Physically  Disabled  Metis/Rural) 


Housing 
One  of  Many 
Problems 


There  are  several  issues  to  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing recommendations  about  improved  housing  for 
disabled  Aboriginal  people. 


It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  housing  problems 
faced  by  people  with  disabilities  from  those 
faced  by  many  able-bodied  Aboriginal  people 
living  in  First  Nations  communities  or  Metis 
settlements.  Over-crowded,  sub-standard 
housing  conditions  are  commonplace  for 
Aboriginal  people  living  outside  major  cen- 
tres. An  estimated  one  half  of  all  Indian 
housing  lacks  such  basic  facilities  as  ad- 
equate insulation,  indoor  plumbing  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  and  First 
Nation  leaders  disagree  over  whether  housing 
is  a Treaty  right.  First  Nations  leaders  say  it 
is;  Indian  Affairs  says  First  Nations  are  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  housing.  Attitudes 
and  decisions  about  housing  differ  between  the 
two  as  a result.  For  example,  many  Aboriginal 
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people  living  in  First  Nations  communities  are 
reluctant  to  pay  rent  because  they  view  housing  as 
a Treaty  right. 

Both  New  and 
Improved 
Housing 
Needed 

Two  types  of  housing  need  to  be  addressed: 
existing  housing  which  can  be  reasonably  adapted 
to  suit  special  needs,  and  new  housing  (including 
apartments)  which  is  specifically  designed  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  A critical  require- 
ment in  both  cases  is  that  disabled  people  are 
involved  in  decisions  about  their  accommodation. 

Funding  for 
First  Nations 
Housing 

Indian  Affairs  provides  funding  to  First  Nations  to 
be  used  to  build  and  maintain  housing.  It  amounts 
to  about  $25,000  or  $30,000  per  unit,  and  a lim- 
ited number  of  units  are  funded  each  year.  Clearly 
this  is  not  enough  to  build  a house,  but  the  expec- 
tation is  that  First  Nations  will  add  money  of  their 
own  to  make  up  the  difference. 
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Unfortunately,  some  First  Nations  do  not  have 
funds  with  which  to  do  this,  so  they  make  other 
arrangements  such  as  buying  trailers  or  building 
fewer  units.  Over  time,  a chronic  housing  shortage 
has  developed.  Housing  units  are  allocated  by  the 
First  Nation  leaders  to  its  members  on  a priority 
basis  that  favours  families  over  single  individuals, 
and  often  leaves  disabled  individuals  without 
accessible  housing. 
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First  Nations  wishing  to  modify  homes  on 
reserves  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  with  disabili- 
ties can  receive  a subsidy  from  Indian  Affairs 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  depending  on 
the  location  of  the  reserve.  The  assistance  goes  to 
First  Nations  chiefs  and  councils,  not  individuals. 

There  are  several  funding  programs  developed  by 
Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
(CMHC)  that  can  be  used  by  First  Nations  to 
build  and/or  upgrade  housing  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

The  On  Reserve  Rental  Program  is  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  new  single  family 
rental  units  in  First  Nations  communities.  CMHC 
sets  the  maximum  per  unit  construction  cost  for 
these  units  ($102,000),  and  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 12  percent  to  make  modifications  to  accom- 
modate a disabled  tenant.  The  12  percent  is  rarely 
requested.  The  units  belong  to  the  First  Nation, 
and  the  leaders  decide  who  occupies  them.  The 
costs  of  the  units  is  covered  by  taking  out  a mort- 
gage and  either  charging  tenants  rent  or  paying  the 
mortgage  out  of  First  Nation  funds. 

CMHC  has  recently  introduced  a new  practice 
with  this  program  which  involves  estimating  the 
25  year  cost  of  a unit  and  giving  that  money  to 
First  Nations  as  a lump  payment  to  see  if  they  can 
build  more  units  for  the  same  amount.  The  units 
built  must  be  inspected  by  CMHC  and  meet 
national  building  codes.  $ome  First  Nations  have 
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been  successful  in  producing  several  more  units  in 
this  manner,  however,  maintenance  costs  could 
prove  to  be  a problem  in  future  since  that  money 
has  now  been  used  for  construction. 


Home 

Modification 

Programs 


RRAP  Disabled  is  available  through  CMHC  to 
any  person  who  has  a disability  and  meets  the 
criteria  to  qualify  for  a grant  of  $5,000  to  upgrade 
his  or  her  home  to  improve  accessibility.  The 
entire  amount  is  forgivable  for  persons  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $23,000,  with  the  forgivable 
portion  decreasing  as  income  rises  to  $33,000. 
With  First  Nations  housing  these  funds  must  be 
obtained  by  the  leaders,  not  individuals. 

Another  program,  RRAP  Homeowner,  can  be 
used  with  the  RRAP  Disabled  Program  to  repair 
or  upgrade  a house  to  extend  its  life  for  15  years. 
The  same  terms  apply  with  respect  to  repayment, 
and,  again  in  First  Nations  communities,  this 
money  must  be  obtained  through  the  leaders. 

Persons  with  disabilities,  other  than  those  living  in 
First  Nations  communities,  may  qualify  under  the 
Home  Adaptation  Program  sponsored  by 
Alberta  Municipal  Affairs  Housing  Division.  The 
program  is  directed  towards  home  modifications 
to  accommodate  wheelchair  access  and  mobility 
within  the  home.  As  of  $eptember,  1992,  only 
four  Metis  settlement  residents  had  received 
benefits  under  this  program. 
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Housing  on 
Metis 

Settlements 


During  the  discussions  leading  to  the  Accord 
between  the  Alberta  government  and  Metis 
leaders,  settlement  leaders  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  deliver  the  types  of  services  normally 
available  through  Alberta’s  Rural  and  Native 
Housing  Program.  Settlement  Councils  are  now 
responsible  for  the  design  and  allocation  of 
housing  units. 


Metis  Urban 

Housing 

Association 


The  Metis  Urban  Housing  Association  is  funded 
by  CMHC  to  provide  housing  to  Metis  and  other 
Aboriginal  families  living  in  urban  areas.  Under 
this  funding,  a family  is  defined  traditionally:  for 
example,  three  siblings  do  not  constitute  a family 
and  individuals  do  not  qualify.  The  Association 
purchases  existing  dwellings  which  they  will 
renovate  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a disabled 
person  if  requested.  The  rent  of  the  housing  can 
be  subsidized  by  CMHC  to  keep  it  at  25%  of  the 
family’s  income.  The  Association  is  currently 
examining  the  possibility  of  developing  a three- 
storey  apartment  building  which  would  include 
accommodation  on  the  first  floor  for  single  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities. 
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Study 

Findings 


• When  asked  if  there  is  a shortage  of  suitable 
housing  for  Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities, 
74%  said,  “Yes,  there  is  a great  shortage.”  A 
further  13%  said  there  is  some  shortage.  This  is 
the  one  subject  on  which  there  was  the  most 
agreement  among  respondents. 

• Seventy  percent  of  service  providers  believe  that 
housing  needs  are  only  moderately  being  met  or 
not  being  met  at  all. 


Why  Change 
is  Needed 


Existing  housing  in  First  Nations  communities 
and  Metis  settlements  is  substandard  and  not 
equipped  to  accommodate  special  needs  (no 
ramps;  hard  to  reach  faucets  and  knobs;  no 
inside  plumbing;  inadequate  heating,  etc.). 


m Single  people  with  disabilities  are  generally 
given  low  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
available  housing. 

jd  Funding  programs  that  exist  to  renovate  or 
upgrade  homes  to  accommodate  people  with 
disabilities  do  not  seem  to  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent. 
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Recommendations 


8.1 


Metis  Settlement  Councils  AND 
First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils 

Develop  a policy  statement  on  housing  for  Metis 
settlements  and  First  Nations  communities  that: 

• is  based  on  consultation  with  community 
residents  who  have  disabilities; 

• recognizes  the  special  accommodations  to 
housing  needed  by  people  with  disabilities; 

• gives  equal  attention  and  priority  to  the  housing 
needs  of  disabled  and  non-disabled  members;  and 

• identifies  ways  to  maximize  use  of  federal  and 
provincial  funding  programs  for  modification  and 
upgrading  of  homes  to  accommodate  a disability. 
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Transportation 


"No  services  here.  Taxi  to  town  is  $45.00  one  way. 
(Disabied  Metis  on  Settiement) 


Inadequate 
Transportation 
Limits  Activity 


Transportation  is  one  of  the  major  problems  for 
Aboriginal  people  with  disabilities,  many  of 
whom  live  in  rural  communities  and  isolated 
areas.  Metis  settlements  and  First  Nations 
communities  do  not  operate  transportation 
systems  and  there  is  no  public  transportation 
from  First  Nations  communities  and  Metis 
settlements  to  other  Aboriginal  or  urban  cen- 
tres unless  these  communities  are  on  a com- 
mercial bus  route. 


Other  transportation  options  like  taxis  are 
very  expensive,  if  they  exist,  and  poverty  is 
so  prevalent  in  some  communities  that  people 
cannot  always  afford  to  drive  a vehicle  if  they 
own  one. 


People  with  disabilities  have  virtually  no 
public  transportation,  even  within  their  com- 
munities. They  must  rely  on  friends  or  family  for 
even  the  basic  necessities  like  shopping.  Other 
activities,  such  as  recreation  or  employment  are 
impossible. 
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Status  Indians  living  in  First  Nations  commun- 
ities can  access  transportation  for  medical 
appointments  through  Medical  Services  Branch. 
Metis  living  on  settlements  do  not  have  any  assis- 
tance with  transportation  for  medical  purposes, 
unless  an  ambulance  is  required. 


Financial 
Barriers  Limit 
Transportation 
Services 


Transport  Canada  operates  a program  of  financial 
assistance  called  the  Accessible  Vehicle  Acquisi- 
tion Program  (AVAP)  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
accessible  vehicles  for  small  urban  or  rural 
municipalities.  Vans/minivans  and  larger  commu- 
nity buses  are  eligible  for  50%  of  the  new  vehicle 
costs  or  75%  of  incremental  conversion  costs. 


Many  small  non- Aboriginal  communities  in 
Alberta  have  taken  advantage  of  this  or  similar 
programs  to  purchase  accessible  vehicles.  Operat- 
ing funds  are  not  available  through  AVAP  but 
municipalities  can  use  their  municipal  transporta- 
tion grant  funds  to  operate  the  service.  This  fund- 
ing is  provided  by  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities  on  a per  capita  basis  to  all  Alberta 
municipalities. 


Some  Aboriginal  communities  own  wheelchair 
accessible  vans  but  say  they  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  operate  the  vehicles  (e.g.,  fuel,  insurance,  main- 
tenance). Others  have  funds  neither  for  the  partial 
cost  of  a vehicle  nor  for  the  operation  of  it.  Once 
the  Metis  Settlements  Transition  is  complete, 
settlements  may  be  eligible  for  the  transportation 
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grant  as  well.  First  Nations  communities  do  not 
have  access  to  a similar  grant. 


Rural 

Transportation 

Needs 

Coordination 


Over  the  last  year  or  so,  Alberta  Transportation 
has  tried  to  determine  how  many  accessible 
vehicles  operate  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
offering  services  to  disabled  and  elderly  people.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  are  a large  number  of  such 
vehicles,  often  operating  in  the  same  area,  serving 
different  groups  of  people.  There  is  little  or  no 
coordination  of  these  services  and  some  are  strug- 
gling financially  because  of  low  demand  for  the 
service. 


In  our  study,  no  examples  were  found  of  a trans- 
portation system  being  shared  between  munici- 
palities and  Metis  settlements  or  First  Nations 
Communities. 


Study 

Findings 


• Only  23%  of  the  people  surveyed  can  get  about 
by  themselves.  More  than  half  (56%)  need  help 
and  almost  as  many  said  they  need  special 
transportation. 

• Only  7%  of  service  providers  said  that  the 
transportation  needs  of  disabled  Aboriginal  people 
are  being  met. 
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Why  Change 
is  Needed 


The  relatively  small  populations  in  First 
Nations  communities  and  Metis  settlements 
mean  that  public  transportation  is  not 
economically  viable  so  it  does  not  exist. 


Where  accessible  vehicles  do  exist,  operating 
funds  are  not  available. 


^ People  with  disabilities  living  in  First  Nations 
communities  and  Metis  settlements  must  rely 
on  family  and  friends  for  transportation. 


Recommendations 


Metis  Settlement  Councils  AND 
First  Nations  Chiefs  and  Councils 

9.1  Consult  with  disabled  persons  in  First  Nations 
communities  and  Metis  settlements  to  determine 
their  particular  transportation  needs  and  develop 
one  or  more  solutions.  Potential  solutions  that 
could  be  considered 
include  the  following: 

' • set  aside  funds  to  purchase  accessible  vehicles 

through  the  federal  Accessible  Vehicle  Acquisition 
Program  in  Transport  Canada; 


• target  First  Nations  and  Metis  settlement  funds 
for  the  operation  of  one  or  more  accessible 
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vehicles,  and  set  reasonable  fees  to  be  paid  by 
users  of  the  vehicle  to  help  with  operational  costs; 

• approach  municipalities  in  the  same  geographic 
area  with  a proposal  to  share  the  costs  of 
accessible  transportation; 

• investigate  private  vehicle  solutions  such  as 
reimbursement  of  travel  costs  to  owners  of  private 
vehicles  who  provide  transportation  to  disabled 
and  elderly  residents,  or  financial  assistance  with 
vehicle  modifications  to  accommodate  a disabled 
driver  or  passenger. 
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Financial  Supports 


/ moved  away  from  home  to  be  more  independent,  but 
I still  need  my  family  to  help  me  feed  the  kids.  We  live 
on  AISH. " (Treaty  Indian  on  Reserve  - Blind  Single 
Parent  with  Several  Dependent  Children) 


Existing 
Financial 
Support  for 
People  with 
Disabilities 


Financial  support  for  unemployed  Aboriginal 
persons  with  disabilities  in  Alberta  comes  prima- 
rily from  one  source:  the  provincial  Assured  In- 
come for  the  Severely  Handicapped  (AISH) 
program.  Regardless  of  the  status  or  residency  of 
Aboriginal  persons  in  Alberta,  be  they  Metis, 
Treaty,  non-Treaty  or  Bill  C-3 1 eligible,  if  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  AISH  are  met,  disabled  Ab- 
original persons  can  receive  AISH.  This  has  been 
true  since  the  AISH  program  began. 
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Basic  social  allowance  benefits  are  available  for 
those  in  financial  need  who  may  have  a disability 
but  do  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  AISH 
(AISH  requires  the  disability  to  be  permanent  and 
severe).  For  Treaty  Indians  living  in  First  Nations 
communities,  social  allowance  has  been  adminis- 
tered from  funds  allocated  by  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  Canada  to  the  First  Nation.  For  Metis  and 
other  non-Treaty  Aboriginal  people,  social  allow- 
ance benefits  are  received  from  the  province 
through  Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services. 

Until  recently,  disabled  Treaty  Indians  living  in 
First  Nations  communities  who  were  receiving 
AISH  could  also  receive  a “top  up”  from  the  First 
Nations  social  allowance  program  if  AISH  was 
not  enough  to  meet  their  needs.  This  differs  from 
non- Aboriginal  disabled  Albertans  who  are  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  social  allowance  (now  called 
Supports  for  Independence  [SFI])  if  they  re- 
quire more  money  to  meet  their  needs  than  AISH 
provides. 
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Proposed 
Changes  to 
Funding 
Arrangements 


In  1992,  an  Administrative  Reform  Agreement 
was  signed  between  the  federal  department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  provincial  department  of 
Family  and  Social  Services.  It  spells  out  the  fund- 
ing arrangements  between  the  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  delivery  of  social  services  on  First 
Nations  communities  in  Alberta,  including  finan- 
cial assistance  programs.  Under  this  agreement,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  for  AISH  recipients  in 
First  Nations  communities  to  receive  a top  up  to 
their  payments  even  though  the  First  Nation  con- 
tinues to  administer  a social  allowance  program. 


The  1993  AISH  benefit  is  $810  per  month.  It  is  a 
flat  rate  benefit  that  guarantees  a minimum  level 
of  income.  If  there  are  other  dependents  in  the 
family,  SFI  can  provide  a better  level  of  support. 
AISH  and  SFI  give  individuals  the  same  medical 
and  dental  coverage. 

Like  other  disabled  Albertans,  if  AISH  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  Aboriginal 
people,  they  will  have  the  option  of  transferring  to 
SFI  to  receive  more  money.  This  means  that  all 
Albertans  with  disabilities  will  have  access  to  the 
same  sources  of  income  support  under  the  same 
rules. 
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All  of  the  concerns  that  non- Aboriginal  disabled 
people  have  expressed  about  the  AISH  program 
also  affect  Aboriginal  people.  In  remote  northern 
communities,  where  basic  food  items  may  cost  2 
or  3 times  as  much  as  in  more  accessible  parts  of 
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the  province,  the  inadequacy  of  the  benefit  is 
keenly  felt. 


Study  • Sixty-two  percent  of  disabled  respondents  said 

Findings  that  the  financial  support  they  receive  is 

insufficient  to  allow  them  to  live  independently. 
Similarly,  74%  of  service  providers  believe  that 
financial  supports  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
only  moderately  or  not  at  all. 


Why  Change 
is  Needed 


In  remote  communities,  costs  of  basic  necessi- 
ties far  exceed  those  of  urban  centres  and  less 
remote  rural  areas  and  this  is  not  reflected  in 
social  allowance  rates  which  are  uniform 
across  the  province.  Disabled  natives  are  not 
able  to  supplement  their  food  supply  through 
hunting  or  fishing. 


Employment  rates  on  Metis  settlements  and 
First  Nations  communities  are  often  so  low 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  disabled  per- 
sons to  supplement  their  AISH  or  social  allow- 
ance benefits  through  employment. 

^ Eligibility  criteria  for  AISH  (the  relationship 
between  severity  of  disability  and  employabil- 
ity) do  not  take  into  consideration  the  nature 
of  available  employment  in  many  native  com- 
munities. Only  heavy  labour  jobs  may  be 
available,  which  cannot  be  done  by  people 
with  even  moderate  disabilities,  yet  the  degree 
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Recommendations 


10.1 


10.2 
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of  disability  is  considered  insufficient  to 
qualify  for  AISH. 

'A  Slowness  of  processing  AISH  applications, 
poor  quality  information  for  applicants,  con- 
cerns about  the  appeal  procedures,  and  general 
inadequacy  of  the  benefit  are  concerns  that  are 
shared  with  non- Aboriginal  disabled  people. 


Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services 

Support  and  participate  in  a review  of  the  AISH 
program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities, 
in  1993-94.  The  project  should  include  a review 
of  the  AISH  legislation,  policies,  and  benefit 
levels,  and  consultation  with  disabled  Albertans, 
including  Aboriginal  people. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Alberta  Native  Services 
Unit  and  northern  Regional  Directors  of  Family 
and  Social  Services,  review  and  recommend  to  the 
Minister  in  1993-94: 

• a definition  of  “remote  community’’  that  recog- 
nizes the  impact  of  remoteness  on  costs  of  basic 
necessities;  and 

• a mechanism  to  provide  variable  food  and 
shelter  allowances  to  SFI  recipients  in  remote 
communities. 
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10.3 


10.4 


Ensure  the  availability  of  Aboriginal  workers  in 
all  regional  Family  & Social  Services  offices  that 
are  near  Aboriginal  communities.  These  workers 
should  be  able  to  assist  with  both  language  and 
cultural  barriers  to  understanding  and  receiving 
service. 


First  Nation  Chiefs  and  Councils  AND 
Metis  Settlement  Councils 

Identify  an  individual  or  unit  within  their  social 
services  administration  to  give  priority  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  members  for  information  and 
assistance  in  accessing  income  support.  Advocacy 
and  interpreters  are  the  most  important  needs. 
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A First  Nations 
Medicine  Woman 's  Prayer 


GREAT  SPIRIT 

Whose  voice  we  hear  in  the  winds, 

Whose  breath  gives  life  to  the  world, 
we  would  restore  what  greed 
has  taken  from  the  earth. 

GREAT  SPIRIT 
we  are  blind  and  deaf 
Open  your  eyes  to  us 
that  we  may  see. 

Open  your  ears  to  us  that  we  may  hear  compassion 
Open  your  compassion  in  us 
that  we  may  have  compassion 
Upon  the  Earth 
Upon  our  Mother  Earth 

GREAT  SPIRIT 
May  our  feet  walk  gently. 

May  our  hands  respect  her. 

May  we  learn  the  lessons 
in  every  leaf  and  rock. 

May  our  strength  restore  her. 

GREAT  SPIRIT 
When  we  face  the  sunset 
when  we  come  singing 
the  last  song,  may  it  be 
without  shame,  singing 
"It  is  finished  in  beauty. 

It  is  finished  in  beauty!'' 

Upon  reflection: 

The  more  we  practice  what  we  have  come  to  know,  the  more  we  use  all 
that  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  be  used  in  the  service  and  healing  of 
others!! 
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From  the  book  "I  Send  a Voice" 
by  Evelyn  Eaton 
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